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down and sodden-looking old man who shook hands and talked
amiably of the weather. We were talking of the birth and vanishing
of Falcon Island when Dr. Maclennan came in and hurriedly with-
drew at the sight of my visitor. It was not until he went that I
realised that this was really the notorious Mr. Baker. In his semi-
clerical garb he might have been playing a clarionet in a back street
for a living. I bore him no ill will, but if he had said a quarter of
the things about me that I had said about him I should certainly not
have gone to see him. I fancy that he came to find out whether he
was in any personal danger from me; possibly he wanted to disarm
my opposition to his " Church of England."
At the Privy Council meeting I found the King, Fatafehi (" Two
Belly ") and Sateki, all in European clothes. I laid stress upon the
danger they were incurring, pointing out that the French or the
Italians might make a raid upon the island and hoist their flag. They
said, " How would it be to wait until that happened and then appeal
to England?" I said that then it would be too late; if they rejected
this treaty England would regard the King as hostile to her interests
and there would be stronger action on the part of the British Govern-
ment. If the treaty was signed, and there were ever a civil dis-
turbance in Tonga, the King would be the Sovereign recognised by
England. Of course I gave him no promise to keep him on the throne,
but the doctor said that he was unlikely to live long in any case,
though he did not know it.
The King said that they would sign the whole treaty except
Section I, which proclaimed the British Protectorate. I said, " Why
not add a sentence to it: ' without prejudice to the sovereignty of the
King of Tonga'?" "That would do excellently," said the King,
"but we must have time to think over it."
"And so must I," I replied, explaining that, though I was Pleni-
potentiary, I had no power to alter the draft of the treaty, and I was
taking a serious responsibility on myself.
Then they said that they must summon all the nobles to discuss
the treaty. I could see plainly that they feared being hauled over the
coals at the coming Parliament for having given the country away. I
told them I was keeping the Porpoise here to salute at the signing and
that I could not keep her indefinitely. They explained that both
their schooners were lost in the hurricane and that the nobles were